THE WOMAN 
WITH THE ODD NECK 


BY BEN HECHT 


A woman possercing more than one person's share of phascal deform 
ted gues te te tou hee igtornes ond perantin ore conapourar 


lence ond higher tax votes. 


WO weeks after she 
came to our village 
we tried to drive her 
out. She had moved 
into the litle frame 
howe at the end of 
Monument Street,— 
four haunted house, 
Four of our trustees 
‘They were men who 

had 
taken the matter of Frieda Heffner into 
their own hands, 

She was a strange old woman, guarled 
and misshapen. Our trustees told her that 
the village did not want her and said they 
would pay her fare back to the city. They 
told her the Board was figuring on tear- 
ng down the house into which she had 
moved 

“No good ever came of that house, 
Miss." said Amos Case, who was a short 
red-faced man who owned the livery sta- 
ble. “Tim Donahue who sold the howe 
‘to you is Tsing out there in the back yard. 
He buried himself and how he did it no- 
boty knows. And furthermore you don't 
look like a woman who belongs and is 
ecessary to this village” 

‘The three trustees with Amor shuffled 
‘uncomfortably on their feet. I was one 
‘of them. We all tried to keep from look- 
ing at Frieda. She was a strange old 
woman, twisted and with something hor- 
sible about her. 

‘There had been a meeting in the Hall 
a week after Frieda had moved into our 
hhaunted house. This house had always 
‘been a sore spot in our village. It stood 
alone at the end of a little road we called 
Mooument Street, a half-rotted, aver- 
grown little house with ugly blotches on 
its walls. There were elm trees and wild 
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looking busbes around it and the rin- 
{rip from the leaves had rotted the toot 
way, The windows upstairs were board- 
‘dand downtair they were broken. and 
patched. Wild things grew io what had 
heen the yard. At aight the old. house 
rattled and moaned and people disliked to 
pars it. About thirty years ago aman 
famed Sam Gifford had killed his wife in 
the house. He was taken to the cotnty 
ceat and banged. Rat for years after- 
srard people said thy saw him siting 
Sehird the broker windows. 

Then Tim Dorahue came to live with 
us. He was a strange olf man who was 
Swars: drunk and. onttering to. kinl 
He came into the village once a menth 
and he was seldom seen at any other time 
He stayed inthe houre dey and wight and 
people wondered what he did in there. At 
night he would st by the broken window, 
hie white face and red beard framed in 
the dismal moonlight which stimmered on 
the house through the dask elms. 

One day we saw Tim digging in his 
Sack yard. Tt was mentioned at the store, 
Sut nobody paid any attertion to it at the 
time. A few days after he came to the 
city hall and had a Will of sale recorded. 
We saw him go back to the house, shof- 
Jing down the dusty road and turning 
around t9 look at the village with a queer 
rin every few hunéred feet. After he 
‘had-been missing for two months three of 
fa ment to the House to sce what had hap 
pened to him, We found the house empty, 
recking with strange, humid odors. The 
walls were dripring, and the stains had 
Crawied across the floor consuming the 
‘wood and the iron in ther wet. Remem- 
bering the hole he had been digging in the 
back yard we went out and dus it up. 
About five feet mnderground lay what was 
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left of Tim Donahue. He had bi 
himself without a coffin and he looked 
horrible when we scraped off the earth, 

There was some talk about tearing 
down the house and removing the remains, 
but nothing ever came of that. Then one 
day six months later somebody discovered 
that the house was occupied. Clint Davies 
wwas driving in with some mille cans when 
he saw a strange old woman sitting at @ 
window looking out at the road. 

We saw her in the village soo after 
when she came in to buy supplies of Tom 
Hunter at the store. She was queer. She 
walked with a cane: although she was 
neither bent aor lame Her body was thin 
and straight and when we watched her 
walking down Main Street the first time 
we noticed that she had a habit of stop- 
ping and rising on her tiptees now and 
then. But the thing about her that made 
folks: stare was het neck and the color 
of her face. She was old and looked like 
& woman who had always been old, But 
there were 20 wrinkles in er face and 
her skin was am ashen blue, a lifeless 
color with dead loss over it. And she 
kept her head on one side as if she were 
peering! at something with her right eye. 
Her left eye was closed almost tight and 
as she walked along she appeared to be 

iming at the roofs. When she came 
into the store, Tom Hunter stared at her. 
L_was sitting’ at the end of the counter, 
She asked for some bacon and eggs and 
bread. Her voice was husky and you 
could hardly hear what she said. While 
she talked she kept her head cocked over, 
her eye squinting at the ceiling and not 
looking at anything else. saw she had 
a queer scar on the side of her neck 
that was stretched. It was a live scar that 
lowed red when she talked, 

‘Tom Hunter kept turning around to 
look at her while he gathered together her 
order. Our village is off the main road 
a long way and there are a lot of things 
which our folks believe in that sound 
foolish when they're mentioned in the city. 
When the old woman left the store with 
her packages she stopped in the doorway 
and suddenly rose on her toes, her head 
foveron one side, her eye cocked on thecell- 
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ing and the scar on her neck burning like 
a sore, ‘Tom Hunter was bors in our vil- 
Jage and he crossed himself. He remem- 
bered Sam Gifford, the murderer, and of- 
ten he'd told me things about the lonely 
blind roads that lie in the woods around 
our village. 

“No good is going to come of that old 
hag," he said, “Now mark my words.” 

Te was not more than a few days alter 
tat that folks began to talk about Frieda 
Heficer—that was her name according 0 
the bill of sale Tim Donahue had mde 
‘out before burying himself. The women 
suid she was a witch and warned their 
children not to go near the house aiter 
dark. 

‘When Amos Case finished talking 10 
Frieda the day we went to drive her out 
of the village, she laughed, Her mouth 
when she laughed Became twisted ints a 
queer lop-sided grin that made her look 
as if the side of her face against her 
shoulder was paralysed, 

"Get out o' here,” she said. “Leave me 
stone if you know what's good.” 

She waved her cane at the four of us 
and, still squinting up at the ceiling, while 
the ‘red scar on ler neck glowed brighter 
than ever, she pushed us out of the house. 

“T won't bother you,” she called after 
vee, “if you don't bother me. I'm an old 
‘woman and I want to be let alone” 

We walked away and I tured t0 look 
ack at her. I noticed how straight her 
arms hung down by her sides as she stood 
in the doorway. I said 10 Tom Hunter, 
“Look at her, would you!” 

He turned ‘and looked. 

“Did you ever see anybody stand so 
straight?” 1 said. 

"Lord," said Hanter, “she's standing on 
her tip toos!” 

Things got worse after that. The wo- 
men in our village began to tell stories 
about Frieda. They said she went out at 
night to the cemetery that was furth 
fon down Monument Street, and they said 
that strange noises had been heard from 
inside the old house after dark, Now and 
then someone came driving in from Gill- 
port with another tale of what he'd heard 
in passing the black elms that hid the 
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place where Frieda lived. The boys soon 
broke all the windows and plastered the 
wall with mud. Once they tried to set 
fire to the house, bu “J and put the 
fire out. 

One night, a month after our delegation 
had. visited ‘Frieda, I was walking down 
Monument Street. I had been over to 
the widow Baker's home and had stayed 
4ill nize o'clock. It was dark. There was 
‘no moon. The road was full of dead 
leaves that rustled and jumped under my 
feet. When I came in front of the house 
that stood at the end of Monument Street 
T stopped. There was no light inside but 
T heard strange noises. It was somebody 
groaning and every once in a while crying 
out ina shriek. The wind was blowing 
and I thought perhaps I was imagining it 
I listened to the trees whipping against 
the roof and the grass whistling shrilly 
all around me, Things fell in gusts upon 
the dark shaye of the house and the 
boards that had been placed over the emp- 
ty windows rattled and creaked and the 
leaves moaned diamally ar they brushed 
the walls, But I heard the voice growing 
louder, Dursting through the howling 
of the wind. 

T thought perhaps Frieda was sitk and 
1 stood trembling. I decided finally 10 go 
into the dark House and see. Nobedy an- 
swered my knock at the door, so I 
opened it and. entered 

The room was black but 1 could make 
out a figure crouching in the middle of 
the floor. I struck a match and saw 
Frieda. She sat up straight in the ghast- 
ly flicker, her lop-sided mouth stretched 
wide open and her right eye cocked in 
horror at the ceiling. She was g 
and shrieking. The match west 0% 
1 jumped and called out to ber, “What's 
the matter? Can I do anything for you?” 

Her groans grew worse and I found 
another match and lighted that and then 
lighted a lamp on a tabie. In the dim yel- 
ow gleam of the lamp her face turned 
itself toward me and she stood up. I 
waited for her to come at me but she re- 
‘mained motionless, her eye still cocked 
at the ceiling. T saw her rise to her tip 
toes and stand strained with her arms 
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hanging loose at her sides and the scar 
fon her neck glowing red. 

‘Then she fell down on the Roor and 
1 went over and picked her up and took 
hier into another room where there was a 
bed, She seemed to be asleep so I went 
away, When I got outside of the hoate 
Tran, The lamp had gove out and the 
house crouched behind me in the dark- 
T did not say anything to anybody but 
the next morning early I went back and 
found her eating her breakfast alone. She 
seemed to be glad to see me and asked 
ime to sit dows, 

“You came in here last night," she said 
wand were nice to me" 

She reached out her hand and patted 
mine. Her hand was cold and the fingers 
were long and ashen blue. I shivered. 

"You were sick last nigit,” I told 
And then I noticed she was crying. 

“You're the only one” she said, “who's 
been nice to me, They've broken all my 
windows and when they see me in the 
atrcet they run from me and call me 
names. T don't dare go out in the day- 
time because they throw stones at me, $0 
I fave to walk in the sight” 

I felt sorry for her because she was 
crying and deyite her twisted neck and 
her lop-sided mouth and the color of her 
face I felt that there was something piti- 
ful about her and I was no longer afraid. 
T said to her as kindly as T could 

"You ought to go away. The people 
in our village aren't very bread. They 
think there’s something wrong with you 
and they're afraid, And besides they 
dos't like your house.” 

Frieda dried her eyes and stil! squinting 
at the calling she rubbed the long, 
stretched side of her neck and began to 
talk in a tow, hoarse voice. 

"Te hurts me todayy" she said, “tale 
ways hurts me after I've been sick like 
that, Tl tell you besause you sin't a 
tercible fool like the others. I ain't go- 
ing to leave this house because I've come 
here to die ve been moving from one 
place to another all my life. They don't 
Jet me stay anywhere. ‘They keep dri 
me away because T look like this 
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frighten them and their children. I'm 
queer. I was bora like this with my head 
twisted and that sore on my peck and my 
face like this, I had to grow up alone 
because nobody would play with me. No- 
body would marry me when [got older. 
Ive been alore in houses like this all the 
ume, My father kept me in a Home and 
when he died I got his money and I've 
been. trying to find some place to live. I keep 
getting sicker all the time, T do, with 
spells like you saw last night. I can’t re- 
member them afterward, but something 
happens to me that makes me afraid and 
hurts me and I groan and holler out. I 
used to have the spells when [ was a girl 
and I've always had ‘em. Now they come 
pretty nearly every sight. People have 
called me a witel and said I'm sold to the 
devil and said he's twisted me out of 
shape and_put his mark on me. But it 
ain't so. That's the way I was born and 
I never meant no harm, But I've always 
‘een like this and the doctors don't know 
what it is, and I'm going to die here” 

Frieda stopped talking and moaned. 1 
went away feeling sorry for her, but T 
didn’t go back for a long time, ‘The folks 
in our village became somewhat used to 
her although they kept saying no good 
would come of her and that if the trus- 
tees were men they would drive her out 
and pull the house down. 

‘We had a lot of sickness in our village 
that fall and this made things Bad again. 
Widow Baker lost one of her girls, and 
two of Ned Lockwood's boys caught the 
sickness and one of them died. Old man 
Meyer died and we had a doctor up from 
the county seat who said it was a typhoid 
epidemic. Folks began to blaine Frieda, 

“The olf hag’s revenging herself by kill 
ing us off" they said, and the talk about 
deiving her ovt grew serious. When Amos 
Case got the fever and died things came 
to a head. There was a meeting in the 
Hall one night late in October, and after 
the meeting twenty of the men and a few 
women started for the house at the end 
of Monument Street, They carried buckets 
of tar and a lot of feathers and a long 
rail rippel off Care's fence. 

Tt was cold and dark and a few of 
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‘the men in the leat carried lanterns. They 
walked without talking T saw there was 
no use saying or doing anything. so T 
just followed along with them 

We reached the house and found it 
dark, There was no sound from inside. 
‘Tne wind was bending thé elms down over 
the roof and shaking the loose things on 
the house, The empty windows stared 
fout blacker than the night and the place 
tooked dead in the darkness,—dead, with 
ugly shadows burying it. 

‘The posse walked up the steps and 
‘opened the door, The first man in carried 
a lantern that he held up in front of his 
face. But when he looked into the room 
he dropped it and turned around and 
yelled: 

“For God's sake, let me out!” 

‘The men bekind him moved back a little 
Dut the women yelled, “Go on! Go on! 
Let’s get her!” 

There was a lot of noise and excitement, 
voices and oaths and shrieks. But the 
hhouse inside remained dark and_ silent. 
Aad then somebody noticed that the house 
vwas afire. The flames were creeping in 
thin bright Tines around the door and 
lowing blue around the windows. The 
wind came with a gust and the old house 
sudenly became a torch, and in the great 
share of yellow light which burst into the 
Diacknees we saw Frieda barging by a 
rope that was hitched to the ceiling. And 
we rushed across the road and stood Jook- 
ing without a sound. 

We saw that the rope aroun! her neck 
was knotted over the scar and that her 
hhead was bent the same way as when she 
was alive, with er right eye opened in 
horror and sq at the ceiling She 
seemed just as she had seemed when she 
used to stand on tip toes with her arms 
hanging straight dawn and her head bent 
and her neck stretched. But now there 
was nothing strange about her, nothing 
misshapen. She looked as she had always 
looked with her face ashen blue in the 
reat glare of the flames; but for the first 
time she looked natural and all of us un- 
Aerstood something. 

‘The roaring ames leked at the rope and 
she disappeared. 
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